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1. Technical ‘linguistic’ skills 
1.1 What 
1.1.1 Technical knowledge 


IL: The related areas in which reading can profitably be done include anthropology, 
cognitive science, math ... (How much time one should spend on this one needs to ask 
himself prayerfully.) 


AH: I favor oblique reading as well. This would be reading in what would on the surface 
of things appear to be unrelated areas, but which deal with systems driven by principles 
that are highly analogous to principles that drive things in natural languages, or in 
linguistic consulting, or in technical paper writing, or the like. We are often unaware of 
how multifaceted our interests really are, and how much help we could have from what at 
first appear to be unrelated disciplines. 


As a proponent of ‘on demand’ consulting I face a problem. Keeping up on relevant 
literature would be a lot easier if I chose to specialize on some specific area. I could 
handle things relevant to RST, for example. Trying to keep up with all the many facets of 
discourse would be stretching. Trying to keep up with grammar, morphology, phonology, 
survey is beyond me, especially if it involves keeping up with the various theoretical 
approaches to these. But if I specialize then I cannot claim to ride primarily upon the 
aspirations of my consultees, which is my desire. I have not resolved this dilemma. 


1.1.2 Human interfaces 


AH: These come in varying degrees of formality. Updating and staying fresh is not only a 
‘do it yourself” or ‘read some good books’ kind of enterprise, it is also a ‘get in touch 
with some good people’ kind of project. Here are some personal experiences: 


1.1.2.1 Professional meetings 
1.1.2.1.1 LSN Annual Conference: 


This generally lasts three days and is a prime opportunity to meet linguists interested in 
Nepal. One should probably not approach these meetings with the hope that one will be 
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updated on developments in the field. It’s too small a window to hope to gain a lot of 
updating. There are often linguists from the west as well as from South Asia at these 
meetings. I see these meetings as opportunities to initiate longer term human interfaces. If 
one or two of the contacts established at an annual meeting could be followed up and 
develop it would be worthwhile. The obligations one incurs in the cultivation of such 
relations will motivate a certain amount of profitable work in the field. 


1.1.2.1.2 International Conference on Sino-Tibetan Languages and Linguistics: 


Thave never managed to attend one of these but a number of our people have. This is the 
key annual forum for those interested in Tibeto-Burman. 


1.1.2.2. Institutional interfaces (audits, etc.) 
1.1.22.1 LSA Institute, Stanford: 


In my experience I have benefited enormously from the time I had at the LSA Summer at 
Stanford in 1987. I was in some kind of an auditor relationship so I could audit ali that I 
could physically manage without being under the pressure of grades. This status excluded 
me from any serious work with staff but allowed me to be exposed to a wide range of 
things. I can often pick up a general understanding of what is going on in an area of 
linguistics from lectures and papers in a fraction of the time it would take to get that same 
degree of understanding from reading. 


1.1.2.2.2 Linguistics Seminar, Zürich: 


Through contacts with Thomas Bearth and Karen Ebert I have had the privilege of 
attending bi-weekly seminars in the Department of General Linguistics at the University 
of Ziirich. This has given me a feel for the live issues in a descriptive and typologically 
oriented department of linguistics in Switzerland that I would not have had otherwise. I 
have had opportunity to contribute to their projects, and I have been enriched in return. 


By agreeing to give a work-in-progress report of what I was doing with Newari I found 
myself under sufficient psychological pressure and with sufficient motivation to produce 
what for me is a major paper, entitled ‘Newari -mha’. When one works alone such 
projects tend not to have the priority they deserve and which they require if they are 
actually to get done in the face of other urgent (and often less important) assignments. 
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1.1.2.2.3 Tibeto-Burman Forum, Kathmandu: 


We are in Kathmandu on the average of three months a year. In spite of the fact that 
there are at least a dozen good active Nepali linguists with Ph.D. (mostly from 
universities in the U.K. and the U.S.) there is as yet no on-going linguistics department to 
tie into, though one has been proposed under the auspices of Tribhuvan University and 
appears to be moving ahead well in getting the needed support and approvals. There is a 
good annual Linguistics Conference (held on the Kirtipur Campus every year on the 26th 
and 27th of November). 


There are other irregularly scheduled occasions that draw linguists together, but for our 
purposes of establishing some kind of interface with linguists we generally have a regular 
Thursday afternoon seminar to which all linguists, local and expat, are invited to come. 


It is not a large gathering. It takes place in our living room. A typical seminar will have 
one or two non-SIL linguists in Nepal on research from western universities, two or three 
South Asia Group members (including myself), and one or two Nepali linguists. It is very 
informal. We often have new arrivals in Nepal describe their interests and their projects. 
During our last sojourn (Feb-Apr 93) Steve Watters gave a series of reviews of key 
articles on Tibeto-Burman written mostly by Scott DeLancey. This was good update 
material which contributed to our goal of shaping intuitions and sharpening perceptions 
in ways that will be productive in our understanding of the Tibeto-Burman languages we 
are dealing with. 


1.1.2.3 Professional friendships 
1.2 How 

1.2.1 Personal library 

1.2.1.1 Journals 


Not everyone needs to subscribe to every journal. If one is fortunate enough to live at a 
center which has a good library, one may want to subscribe to something that 
supplements what is otherwise available. I would think that every consultant should 
subscribe to all the Notes on series. 


Book which supplement the center library may fall into at least three categories. I will call 
them Tool Books, Risk Venture Books, Colleague Books. David Thomas has some good 
things on this. 
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1.2.1.2 Tool books 


There are books one refers to often enough to be essential tools (a good unabridged 
English dictionary, Chicago Manual of Style, things like Newell’s Notes on 
Lexicography, David Thomas’ Notes and Queries on Language Analysis, Useful books 
on computer programs one uses. These are books that are zero risk standard references 
that constitute the bare bones support for consulting. 


12.1.3 Risk venture books 


These are books that one encounters in journal reviews that look like they may have some 
stimulating ideas. These would be books that push the frontiers of knowledge, or that 
offer oblique reading with relevant insights from a field quite distinct from linguistics. I 
figure that if I get payoff from a third of what I buy in this category I am fortunate. 


1.2.1.4 Colleague books 


When working within a branch consulting program I felt it important to have personal 
copies of every major technical linguistic publication produced by members of the 
branch. This is just a part of showing respect for member’s contributions. 


Where national linguists are linguistically active, acquiring copies of their published 
works has the same kind of importance. Having read their works one is in a far better 
position to cultivate the appropriate climate of mutual respect and stimulation with 
national scholars. Ignoring what they produce can be deadly. 


1.2.2 Correspondence with linguists 
1.23 Review books 


AH: It is possible to volunteer to review books for Notes on Linguistics. A good in-depth 
review of a book in an area where one already knows something is a good stimulus to 
getting an update at least in areas relevant to the topics dealt with in the book. 


1.2.4 Attend technical conferences 

1.2.5 Meet with colleagues of like mind for stimulation, encouragement and growth 
2. Word skills 

2.1 What 


IL: The aim here is to develop the skill to express yourself in any situation by means of 
language that is flexible, concise, and that really captures the essentials of the situation. 
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The ideal would be to have several choices as to how you might describe that situation. 
This kind of facility is vital in problem solving as well as in technical writing 


2.2 How 
22.1 Read good writing. 


IL: This should include not only well written linguistic papers, but also top authors--e.g. 
Hemmingway, Steinbeck, Churchill, etc. 


AH: I agree heartily with the claim that reading good English is going to be a help in 
writing. This occupies the role of ‘intelligible input’ in language learning for the would- 
be author. I suspect that the list of ‘top authors’ is going to have to be expanded quite a 
bit, and qualified in various respects. I would not care to see Churchill’s style 
incorporated in a linguistics paper--the extremely long sentences, the difficulty of 
retrieving references to persons and places for one who is not familiar with Churchill’s 
subject. I would have to acquire a basic knowledge of history before tackling his account 
of it, I fear. I find the NIV an excellent version so far as English style is concerned. There 
are places, especially in the Prophets where I do not find it as clear as I would like (not 
everything makes sense in the context), but clause and sentence structure are generally 
exemplary. I find C.S. Lewis exemplary on style. 


2.2.2 Practice writing. 
IL: Your own and helping others. 


AH: A lot of practice can be had in rather mundane letter writing. I have had the occasion 
to observe how orders have again and again been misinterpreted. The sources of these 
miscommunications can be studied with profit: (1) failure to take into account the need 
for background information; (2) failure to provide information regarding the needs of the 
writer, i.e. the motivation for the order; (3) failure to be sufficiently explicit about times, 
places, items referred to in the order, where the charge should go, where the item ordered 
should go, how it should be sent (e.g. NOT by DHL when sending a dutiable item to 
Thailand-any such item will go to customs and it will be up to the recipient to fish it out. 
If not fished out within a couple of weeks it will get sold at auction.) Awareness of the 
recipient’s need for background knowledge, need for a logical development of the 
request, and clarity regarding every step of order fulfillment will be cultivated if one takes 
the effort. 
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22.3 Describing situations. 


IL: In any situation you are in, try and describe it. This is an occasional mental exercise 
that you can do, which over a period of time can result in significant payoffs. 


AH: I found that careful description of situations was called for in the background notes I 
needed to write for agenda items for the Technical Studies Committee meetings in the 
Philippines. These notes elicited feedback from members of the committee which enabled 
me to grade myself as to the effectiveness of my descriptions. It may well be that prayer 
letters offer the very same kind of opportunities. 1 would prefer that efforts for practicing 
writing go into real communications rather than into practice pieces that no one is going 
to rely upon for serious communication. 


3. Interpersonal skills 
3.1 What 


IL: How to help others to do and be their best and enjoy it. 


AH: I find I need to start with the motivations and aspirations of those whom I am 
attempting to help. I also seek to find roles that complement the strengths of those with 
whom I work, rather than to attempt to compete with them. Establishing common cause is 
essential. I need to join forces with my colleague so as to gang up on the problem and get 
it licked. The role of coach or mentor is not possible for me if the consultant does not 
acknowledge me in that role, or does not want that kind of help. In general I can push 
only to the extent that it is welcomed. My attempts to push the analysts last summer at 
NDSIL were largely unhappy and unsuccessful, by comparison with similar working 
relationships I have been able to establish over longer periods of time in the Philippines 
and Nepal. 


3.2 How 


AH: I find What and How hard to distinguish here. It is possible to make an outline of 
specific skills (such as affirming, encouraging, confronting, defining deliverables, 
motivating, listening, asking pivotal questions . . .) and then devising drills or practice 
sessions to cultivate certain verbal habits of interaction. But neither you nor I are 
comfortable with artificial interpersonal exercises of this type (though this is what I 
would have had Kathy Bruce do this summer if she and I had done the course again—she 
feels this is necessary and I would have had her carry the load on it). You might do well 
to see how Diane Webber feels about this. 
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Second best might be what we did last summer. First step would be lectures on the 
various interpersonal skills needed in linguistic consultation. Judith Pike’s book has a list. 
Kathy Bruce compiled another list. Diane will have her own list I suspect. Second step: 
Have Diane critique your consulting sessions in the light of her lectures on interpersonal 
relationships. Each consulting session needs to be debriefed from two points of view: (1) 
How well the session attacked the technical problems at hand, and (2) How well the 
consultant and consultee interacted at a personal level. Third step: debrief the sessions 
that consultant trainees have with their consultees. They have seen your sessions 
debriefed and should be willing to learn from the same kind of scrutiny. 


4. Work facilitating 
4.1 What 


IL: How to function effectively within the organization and with nationals, know how 
things get done in the organization, how much help you can get from administrators, 
editors. 


AH: Creating climate is a key to a lot of this, in addition to having a well defined picture 
of whom to relate to for each kind of support required. I have written this up in the 
materials you have-I believe in the interrelations pictured in the stuff sent to participating 
entities. 


4.2 How 


AH: Again my note under ‘what’ probably fits here rather than there. To foster climate it 
is essential that there be good understandings between consultants and personnel 
directors (with whom actual decisions are made about translation programs), between 
consultants and technical departments (who provide the support services in areas such as 
library, publications, data processing, housing, meeting rooms, overhead projectors, 
duplication of handouts, and the like) at the beginning of a workshop to insure that 
everyone on the support team for the workshop is working under the same or at least 
under compatible assumptions. 


The needs of nationals and expats will probably be very different. See Rudy Barlaan’s 
paper from last year’s seminar. 


Getting some editor to do the job of putting things in good form for publication 
(especially if the publication is to be made photoready within the branch) is an important 
consideration. Getting the Pike workshop on clause, sentence, and discourse in Nepal 
involved three years of heavy work (1970-73). Without a firm commitment on the part of 
someone with the appropriate skills workshop results can go a long time without getting 
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out in published form. Content editing should be done while the consultant is still in 
country. Copy editing, editing for style, and preparation of photoready copy can be done 
later, but need to be arranged for early. 


5. Spiritual 
5.1 What 
IL: A dependence on God, a maintaining of vision. 


5.2 How 


AH: I have always found the devotionals brought by workshop leaders helpful. Generally 
they come from a different perspective than the run of the mill devotionals. The emphasis 
I have heard from Pike and others on loving God with the mind have been so refreshing 
and motivating. 1 did not manage any kind of devotional series last summer--not even a 
chapel talk. Where I have been able to do such a series I have felt it was an important 
aspect of the workshop. The same kind of intensity applied to an understanding of our 
relationship to God and His work in us and in the world as we apply to the analysis of 
languages is wholesome and helps to maintain a balance. 


From: Notes on linguistics 38:31-35 (April 1987) 


Consultants as Encouragers 
David Thomas 


One of the legacies I have received from Richard Pittman is the emphasis on the 
consultant as an encourager. Or to use John Beekman's metaphor, the consultant is a boy 
scout helping the little old lady across the road, not a traffic policeman telling her to stop 
or gol. 


1. The problem 
A letter recently received from an SIL member from Australia states it pointedly: 


“My own experience at linguistic production has been great encouragement 
from Australian secular linguists -- Capell, Worm and Laycock. They have 
been very enthusiastic about what I have submitted to them. My experience 
in SIL has been discouragement in nearly every effort I have made. Our first 
phonemic statement, the phonemics committee wanted to change in a way 
we can now prove was wrong, and their edict was that we were not to be 
allowed to publish any phonemics unless we accepted their interpretation. 
That has been the pattern all the way.” 


And I could multiply this with tales from other parts of the SIL world. 


Why do consultants and committees often hinder rather than help field members? 
Probably the most common stated reason is ‘upholding quality’. This may stem sometimes 
from a desire for perfection, sometimes from a zeal for Ph.D. theoretical quality, 
sometimes from an exaggerated fear of ‘linguists’, sometimes from a personal sense of 
academic insecurity. You can add to this list, few or none of these reasons being valid. 


2. The consultant as encourager 


To me, the chief function of a field consultant is to be an encourager, to let the field 
member know we care and will do anything in our power to help. Always keep in mind 


1I am grateful for feedback from Austin Hale and Eugene Loos on this paper. 
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that our field members are trained and intelligent and motivated people (if we don't kill 
their motivation). They want to find out how their language works in order to do good 
translation. 


Interactive listening is one of the best tools. Have the field member explain to you what he 
has found, and what his problems, hunches, leads, and frustrations are. Ask questions 
every time you don't understand. And by the time he has gotten it through the consultant's 
thick skull what it is all about, he will very likely have talked himself into the solution of 
several of his own problems. 


One evening at Nasuli a member asked me to help him. It took all evening to explain to 
me the intricate ramifications. I said hardly a word, asking just a few questions, offered no 
advice, and went to bed thinking I has wasted his evening. The next day I was astounded 
to hear that he was telling people that I had helped him solve his problem! By just 
listening and showing my concern. 


When a member asks me to recommend a subject for him to investigate or write up, | tell 
him to write on whatever bothers him, whatever intrigues him, whatever tickles his fancy, 
because all of language is important and is all interrelated. Have them write on what 
interests them, not on what interests you. 


One time Doreen Newell, now with the Lord, told me she absolutely couldn't write 
linguistic papers, and dared me to prove her wrong. I asked her if there was some small 
facet of Ifugao that she found especially interesting, and she named a ‘pesky particle’. We 
talked about it for a few minutes, and two days later she proudly handed me a nice one- 
paragraph description of that ‘pesky particle’. | don't know if that one-paragraph article 
ever got published or not, but it should have. 


3. The consultant as helper 


A consultant is a suggester, not a dictator. A good motto is ‘The field member is always 
right.' The field member knows his language far better than the consultant can ever hope 
to. So we should humbly and ignorantly ask the field member what the answer is. 


The consultant should come armed with as many alternate solutions as he can find or can 
dream up, to stimulate the field member's thinking, and the wider his knowledge of the 
relevant literature the better. But the field member makes the decision. 
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The role of the consultant is to help the field member say what he wants to say, and in the 
manner that he wants to say it. The write-up should be in the field member's theoretical 
frame work, not in the consultant's frame work. 


Data papers, not theory papers, are the major contribution of field members. Data papers 
are written to help a member understand his own language, secondarily to help his 
colleague working in a related language, and last to give linguists worldwide the 
information on languages most of them will never be able to visit personally. A data paper 
may be short (one paragraph) or long (a monograph), or any length in between. 


4. Every member a consultant 


Merrill Piper, a long-time JAARS pilot in Peru, tells of the time he was a linguistic 
consultant. His plane had to spend the night at a lonely village in the jungle, so he spent 
the evening listening sympathetically while the field member discussed his frustrations in 
trying to analyze the language. Merrill understood little of the linguistic terminology but 
encouraged the field member to keep on verbalizing his problems. When the plane took 
off the next morning the happy linguist was thanking Merrill for his effective impromptu 
consulting. 


We can be encouragers and listeners, which is the heart of linguistic consulting. 
5. The consultant as pre-editor 


On receiving a manuscript from an SIL field member I take it for granted that the data is 
accurate, that he knows his language. 


Minor elements that I check for include: 


(1) Bibliography (Do citations in the text agree with the References listing? Is the 
data in References complete?) 

(2) Format (Is it consistent?) 

(3) Antecedents of pronouns 

(4) Spelling 

(5) Punctuation 


Major elements that I check for are: 


(1) _ Self-consistency. Does the writer contradict himself? Does the same term always 
mean the same thing? Do his formulas and his examples agree? This, above all 
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else, makes the difference between an acceptable paper and an unacceptable 
paper. This, quicker than anything else, will show whether or not the writer has 
carefully thought through what he is saying. 

(2) Logical arrangement (outline). Is there logical progression through the paper? 
How is this progression signalled to the reader? Has all extraneous material been 
deleted or put in footnotes? 

(3) Clarity. Do paragraph-initial sentences lead the reader clearly into the heart of the 
paragraph? Are excess words and phrases deleted? Is there sufficient use of 
concrete words and examples? Are sentences short and not overburdened with 
polysyllabic terminology? If possible, is there an attempt to make it interesting? 


When going through a manuscript for the author to polish up, don't just say ‘Unclear’, 
‘Rewrite’, '7', and the like, but tell the author specifically where the problem is, and, 
preferably give him a couple of possible rewordings. 


If the field member is disinclined, disabled, or for whatever reason unable to revise his 
paper after the consultant-as-editor has been through it, the consultant and the field 
administration should then take responsibility to do the rewriting, sending the rewritten 
version to the member for a final OK. 


6. The consultant as publishing agent 


A paper, once written, should never just go and sit in a file drawer. Let it be axiomatic 
that any, every, paper that is handed in by a field member in good faith is publishable. 


Publication may take a variety of forms in this day and age, ranging from technical 
journals, to mimeographed series, to microfiche publication, to photocopying on demand, 
to availability on diskette, etc. Different data, different articles, may call for different 
handling. But hard copy is generally more satisfying than machine-available-only copy?. 


Outlets include international data-oriented journals such as Anthropological Linguistics, 
Pacific Linguistics, and IJAL, There are many local journals such as Kivung (PNG), 
Philippine Journal of Linguistics, and the like. SIL's Language Data in three area-wide 
series is available for monographs or collections. A number of field branches have found 
it wise to start their own data series; in Vietnam we started the Mon-Khmer Studies in 


2There are some academic sources of machine-readable material (e.g. Oxford, Berkeley, UTA) which 
accept only machine-readable copy. 
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cooperation with a local linguist to meet this need, the Philippine branch has started 
Studies in Philippine Linguistics (mimeographed), the Malaysia branch is starting a 
Bornean Studies subseries of Language Data. 


7. The consultant as booster 


After publication we have the happy responsibility of making known what has been done, 
letting people know it is available. In our home at Nasuli we tried to keep a smali brag 
table in our living room where we displayed the latest Philippine or Vietnam publication 
and bragged on it to all visitors. Let's be morale boosters to our colleagues, letting them 
know how much we appreciate them and their work. 


It is assumed that a consultant will try to familiarize himself with relevant outside 
writings, but it is our first responsibility to familiarize ourselves with the writings of our 
colleagues with whom we and the field members have been or will be interacting. 
Whether or not we agree with their theoretical biases, let's get to know our colleagues’ 
work, and tell others about it. 


Does this whole ‘consultants as encouragers' bit work? We tried to maintain this as our 
branch policy in Vietnam for more than a decade. Did it work? Yes. 


David Thomas on Consulting 


1. Consulting 


David Thomas 1977 Consulting, Proceedings of the SLL. Consultants Seminar, 


Ukarumpa 1976 [Workpapers in Papua New Guinea Languages, Volume 20], pp 
245-250 


1.1 General Branch Philosophy 


1. 


The main function of a consultant is to help the linguist with his work. His main 
job is to lead and encourage the linguist, not to judge his work. 

Use a sliding scale of acceptability for publication, not a rigid standard. Papers by 
less experienced or less capable members should not be expected to be as 
insightful as papers by more experienced members. 

Every member can write publishable articles. Some members will need more 
help, others less. 

There is no article for which an outlet cannot be found or made. (In Vietnam this 
entailed starting the Mon-Khmer Studies series.) Seldom, if ever, should an 
article find its final resting place in a file. 

The main consulting load can be carried by medium-level turned-on consultants. 
Advanced degrees often help but are not essential. 

What the academic world mainly wants, expects, and needs from S.LL. is facts, 
the more the better, on the minor languages of the world. We are the major, and 
in most cases the only source of such information, and this is our area of greatest 
competence, so let'c emphasize it. Be thankful for those in our midst who also 
make theoretical advances, but push the large-scale publishing of detailed 
language facts. 

Advertise branch achievements anywhere and everywhere, deliberately 
cultivating a spirit of confidence and pride. 

Emphasize the interrelation and mutual dependence of linguistics, translation, 
literacy, and anthropology. 


1.2 Consultant Attitudes 


A consultant is a helper. Any member can be a helper, whether formally or 
informally. Be a boy scout, not a traffic policeman. 

Encourage the consultee with praise and sympathetic encouragement. Morale is 
usually the biggest problem, not lack of ability. 
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Take the viewpoint of a naive outsider, questioning points that are not clear or 
assumptions that are unstated. 

Lend an unhurried listening ear. Often a consultee will solve his own problem 
just by carefully verbalizing it. 

Suggest specific alternatives or restatements. Brainstorm the problem with him. 
Help the consuitee organize the paper into a clear coherent outline. Organization 
is half the battle of writing. 


1.2.1 Some references 


Johnston, C. 1975 Consultants. Philippine Technical Memo No. 36, July 1975 


Thomas, D.1966 Suggestions on consulting. SILUND Workpapers 10: 13-14 [Also in 


SIL-PNG T.S. Handbook, Section 4.6.2] 


1.3 Manuscript Roles and Responsibilities 


1.3.1 Author 
1. Decides the contents of the paper 
2. Responsible for the accuracy of the data 
3. Makes ultimate decisions on wording 
4. Responsible for typing clean copy, double-spaced, wide margins, no strikeovers 


1.3.2 Consultant 
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Checks the reasonableness and consistency of the analysis 
Checks for consistency of terminology and abbreviations 
Checks accuracy and generativeness of formulas 

Checks conciseness and clarity of the writing 

Checks clarity and appropriateness of charts 

Checks number and clarity of examples 

Aids the author in resolving points 1-6 above 


1.3.3 Branch Linguistic Chairman (or T.S.D. Chairman or Manager) 


Į 


pA 


Checks that format and content are such as would be acceptable to the intended 
editor (or suggests editors that would be interested in the content and format) 
Sends manuscript to editor with his recommendation 
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Handles ordering of reprints (often through Huntington Beach) 


1.3.4 Editor-Publisher 


E 


Accepts or rejects manuscript (or he may accept it conditionally, requiring certain 
revisions) 


2. Decides on layout, type faces, underlining, adds prefatory material 
3. Sends to printer, receives back proofs and final copies 
4. Handles proofreading, either doing it himself or sending it to author 
5. Pays ail bills, receives all income 
6. Distributes the finished product 
@ Occasionally some of these roles are combined in one person, but generally there are 


these four distinct steps. 


1.4 Some Profitable Topics for Forums 
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Presenting your current research. 

Presenting someone else's research or article. 

Summarizing a field of research or study. 

Presenting a former article of yours. 

Presenting some current or past theory of your own or from the literature. 
Discussion of scriptural/theological relevance to philosophies, theories, 
applications of linguistics. 

Discussion of translation, literacy, anthropological applications of linguistics. 
Forums where all translators present share what their languages have on a certain 
point of structure. 

Discussion of translation theory and applications. 

Simplified introductions for non-linguists. 

Presentation of a completed workshop project. 


1.5 Profitable audience participation. 
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I didn't understand point X. 

I disagree with point X. 

I agree especially with point X. 

I will elaborate on point X. 

I will present further arguments for point X. 

I will restate point X in different terms. 

What the main point is that the speaker is trying to get across. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
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Why the speaker wants to convey his main point. 

How the speaker went about making his point. Examples and pitfalls. 
Underlying assumptions of the speaker. 

Further illustrations of the main point. 

Wider applications or ramifications of the main point. 

Draw a tree diagram of the author's results. 


1.6 Goals of Workshops and Seminars. 


1 

2: 
3. 
4 


Completion of a specific project. 

Mutual stimulation and cross-fertilization. 
Acquisition of fresh theories and approaches. 
Increased familiarity with the literature. 


2. Suggestions on Consulting 


David Thomas. 1966, Suggestions on consulting, SILUND Workpapers 10: 13-14. [Also 


in S.LL.-P.N.G. T.S. Handbook, Section 4.6.2] 


2.1 Face-to-face consulting. 


1. 


At the first meeting with the consultee, decide together on the goals or on the 
subject, and then guess at a tentative outline according to what whould seem to 
be the logical steps or subdivision of the subject. It is sometimes good to have a 
list of topic suggestions ready beforehand in case the consultee hasn't decided on 
a subject yet. 

Meet regularly (scheduled) at least once a week, to ensure that the consultee 
keeps moving. 

Shift the topic or the outline in any way that may seem advisable as the work 
progresses, but keep the material from traying beyond the bounds of the topic or 
the outline. 

Continually praise and encourage. There is never anything so bad that nothing 
good can be said of it. Praise breeds confidence, which breeds success. 

Have the consultee start writing up his findings in an orderly fashion almost right 
from the start. It will help his think and work in a straight line, and he can revise 
it as he goes. 

Never speak disparagingly of yourself, as it effectively destroys any help that you 
might have been able to be to the consultee. A gentle confident manner breeds 
confidence and cooperative progress. 
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7. Give the consultee only as many suggestions as he needs or can stand at the 
moment. Better to save some for a later session than to overload him into 
discouragement. 


2.2 Looking over a consultee's data. 


1. Sometimes a good introduction to a new subject is to look at the data while the 
consultee expains it. Three-fourths of the explanation may be over your head, but 
is will at least give you a little idea of what he is doing and how, and at the same 
time the consultee may be discovering new things as he verbalizes it to you. 

2. Itis often helpful to comment aloud on any recurring items you notice 
(morphemes, sounds, patterns). Sometimes the consultee may have missed them 
or not considered them in that light. 

3. Similarly, comment on anything irregular that you notice. He may not have 
noticed it, or he may have an explanation that should be inserted. 

4. Feel free to hazard wild guesses about the subject or about specific problems (the 
more and wilder the guesses the better). One of them may spark the eventual 
solution. 

5. A relaxed and friendly consultant helps to make a relaxed consultee, which helps 
communication. 

6. Each consulting session is a new adventure into a new and unknown situation, 
and each session develops differently. But some useful hints for getting the ball 


rolling are: 

. See that the outline is not at cross-purposes with itself, 

° See that the contents match the outline; 

° See that all irregularities are brought out into the open and discussed; 
. See that all regularities in the data are identified; 

° See that the formulas represent only and all the facts. 


2.3 Reading manuscripts. 


1. Check for the points mentioned in B6 above. 

2. Check the antecedents of all pronouns. Sometimes fuzzy thinking hides itself 
behind antecedentiess pronouns. 

3. Unless you can restate the author's point in other words, you probably haven't 
thoroughly understood it. Unless the author can restate it in other words, he 
himself probably doesn't thoroughly know what he means either. 


David Thomas 


Put yourself in the place of the reading public, and try to clarify and simplify the 
write-up. Unless an article is simple, most linguists won't understand it without 
several rereadings. 

All comments on the paper should be positive. Comments such as "Fuzzy, Not 
clear, Rewrite, Unacceptable, ??, !!," etc., should never be used, as these tell the 
student only that you are displeased with him, but they don't tell him what he has 
done wrong nor how to correct it. Comments need not always say specifically 
what is wrong, but the must always contain specific suggestions on rewording or 
rewriting. It is better not to say anything if you don't have a specific alternative to 
suggest. Sometimes I have suggested two or three alternative wordings. Other 
times I have completely rewritten whole paragraphs. 

Check the format so that the outline and contents are as clear, logical, and 
obvious as possible. 

Check some handbook, like Strunk and White, for suggestions on improving 
conciseness and style. 


From Loving, Richard (ed.) 1977. Proceedings of the S./.L. Consultants Seminar, Ukarumpa, 1976 
[Workpapers in Papua New Guinea Languages, Volume 20) pp.237-240 


Writing and Checking 
David Thomas 
1. Hints for Technical Writing 


1. Follow a suitable general outline. 

2. Make each new angle or topic a new paragraph. Begin the paragraph with a lead 
sentence indicating the topic or direction of the paragraph. 

3. Start positively -- identify, label, and state clearly what a thing is before saying 
what it is not. 

4. State things firmly and confidently. Never be apologetic for a decision made. 
Wishywashiness is irritating. Once a decision is made, stand by it. 

5. Use specific concrete language and short examples. Short (minimal) specific 
cases are more readily grasped than involved abstract definitions. 

6. Cut away needless words, so that what remains will stand in bolder outline. 

7. Use parallel wording for parallel situations. 

8. Use the same word for the same meaning. Avoid synonyms. 

9. Move parenthetical phrases to the beginning or end of a sentence to avoid 
breaking the clarity of the sentence. Keep related words together. 

10. Check the antecedents of all pronouns and relatives. 

11. Keep to one tense throughout. 

12. Revise and rewrite. 

13. Avoid superlatives. Do not overstate. 

14. Avoid fancy words and technical terminology. Use simple Anglo-Saxon as much 
as possible 

15. Do not take shortcuts at the cost of clarity. Be careful in using initials and 
abbreviations. 

16. Be sure that the main point in a sentence stands out as the main point. When 
adding qualifications, it is often better to break the sentence into two sentences, 
so that the main point still stands out clearly, not buried in a mass of details. 

17. Be thorough. All statements and formulas must mean exactly what they say. 
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2. Different Criteria of Excellence 


l. 
2. 
3 


Interesting topic 
Readable style 
Mathematical elegance 


3. Hints for Checking Manuscripts 


SHS ON ae DE 


10. 


Does the title fit with the main section headings? 

Do the subsection headings fit the main section headings? 

Does the first sentence of a section introduce the topic implied by the heading? 
Does the first sentence of each paragraph highlight the topic of that paragraph? 
Is there any parallel head-head linkage between paragraphs? 

Is every sentence unambiguous? 

Check each formula, chart, rule, and definition against the examples to make sure 
that it really means what it says. Query any possibilities allowed by the formula 
(etc.) which are not found in the examples. 

Check that each paragraph really belongs in the section where it is found. 
Cross-check related definitions to make sure they don't clash. 

Any time you spot a potential problem (1-9 above), suggest an alternative 
wording. 


4. Steps in Analysis and Writing 


(based on K.L. Pike) 


fay OPN tet 


Act on your hunch, 

Jot it down fast. 

Study the jotting, analyse it. 
Reorganize logically: 

Balance 

Fill out thin spots 

Tilustrate 

Contrast 

Make matrix or tree diagram (leads to outline of paper) 
Check the data and test the hypotheses. 
Gather necessary further data. 

Rewrite. 


Writing and Checking 
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7. General remarks about workshops 


1.1 What is a workshop? 


First a workshop is an investment of your time and energy, and maybe money. Whenever, 
you make an investment, you have a right to expect a reasonable return, because you have 
given up quite a bit in making the investment. So what is a workshop for? What can you 
expect as a realistic return? 


A workshop is a time of learning. Especially is it a time of learning about our languages. 
A time when we expect to come to a much better understanding of our languages, and 
how they work for us. Contemporary linguistic theory has a lot to give us and to help us 
get a deep understanding of our languages as communication systems and the result is 
almost always a far better understanding for translation than we had before. Moreover a 
workshop is a time of learning together; of learning in fellowship. 


Why is a workshop different from a translator getting into his little corner and working on 
the language ( say for a month)? There are several important differences. 


(i) in a good workshop, we have realistic, well defined goals and we endeavour to 
reach them. 

(ii) in a good workshop, we have good resources, knowledge resources, personnel 
resources, hardware resources which are not usually available in other 
circumstances, 

(iii) in a good workshop, there is fellowship, people working alongside each other, 
with common or similar goals, people helping and encouraging each other. 


1.2 Resources 


There are various kinds of resources that we have in a workshop: 


(i) knowledge resources 
data (which you already have or can gather) 
theory (available in lectures and publications) 
speaking knowledge of the language and other special knowledge of the language 
and culture. 
(ii) personnel resources 
yourselves (linguists and translators) 
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language helpers 
consultants 
computer personel, etc 
(iii) hardware resources 
computers, 
copiers, etc 
(iv) time resources 
note carefully that a certain amount of time has been allotted for us to achieve our 
goals and we should try to achieve them within this time span. 


2. Goals 


In order for a workshop to be successful, we need to have goals, to understand what these 
goals are and how they can be reached. 


Our general goal is to learn about the language but that is too vague to work with. A more 
specific goal would be to write a good paper. Writing a good paper will definitely get us 
learning a lot more about the language. But even that is too general a goal, too ill defined 
and too remote to work with effectively. 


Note however, that increased understanding of your language is primary, while the 
achievement of a publishable paper is just a secondary goal that is realised on the way. 


We are much more likely to make goad progress and reach our final goal of a clear, 
finished paper if we have clear short range intermediate goals, each one of which gets us 
one step nearer to our final goal. That way, we are much more likely to keep on target, 
and much less likely to get lost on the way and so get confused and frustrated. A 
procedure which has been found to work well is to divide up the time allotted into the 
following phases: 


(i) defining the problem 
(ii) initial brainstorming and looking at data, making initial hypotheses 
(iii) fitting the initial hypotheses to data, charting, revising hypotheses 
(iv) writing the first draft, trying to gather together what we know so far and putting it 
into writing. 
(v) clarifying the first draft 
(vi) improving and revising the analysis 
finding holes in the analysis 
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bringing new data and new hypotheses to fill in the holes. 
examining alternative hypotheses and counterexamples 
reading relevant literature and applying it 
(The scope of the revision will usually have to be limited in order to finish the 
paper in the time allotted. The first draft usually covers too wide an area to revise 
effectively in the time available.) 

(vii) putting the final version together 
The material that you get from (vi) needs to be arranged in the best logical order 
so as to make the analysis easily intelligible. You also need to add an 
introduction, conclusion and abstract. Appropriate titles and subtitles have to be 
provided. In fact none of this work is ‘busy work’. On the contrary, all of it adds 
very positively to your understanding of your language problem. 

(viii) finishing off 
This means dealing with bits and pieces such as getting the right editorial format, 
writing footnotes, appendices, a list of references. You also need to deal with 
mechanical things like checking the spelling, the page numbering, section 
numbering, numbering of examples. These are purely mechanical things and they 
do take time, but if we are systematic and organised, we can minimise the time 
taken. 


3. The personnel resource. 


Linguistics workshops are run by people for people. People benefit from them (or suffer 
from them), people enjoy them or agonise in them. It’s people that solve problems, that 
write papers (and do just about everything else.) People are by far the most important 
resource in a workshop. 


So let us look at the various different personnel resources in a workshop, and inparticular 
look at what kinds of contribution each one should be making to the project. 


3.1 The translator 


The translator supplies data and speaking knowledge of the language. This is 
indispensable knowledge that only he can supply. Without it, no analysis is possible. A 
translator with a good speaking knowledge is also likely to carry with him, all kinds of 
intuitions about the language which willhelp him judge whether a solution is plausible or 
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not. The better the speaking knowledge, the better the intuitions. This kind of knowledge 
is something that the consultant will not have. 


3.2 The language helper 


The language helper supplies extra knowledge about the language. This includes things 
like extra texts, knowledge about texts such as the underlying situatiohn of the story, what 
the various participants of a story are doing in it, etc. He also supplies native speaker 
intuition which is something no outsider has. It also includes ability to pronounce 
correctly, (including tone)--in fact anything that he knows as a member of his culture 
\(and which outsides find quite difficult or are even quite unaware of.) The contribution 
of a language helper is vast and in a field workshop there should always be one. The 
quality of the analysis will suffer if he is not there. 


3.3 The consultant. 


The consultant should supply the following: 


(i) a linguistic toolbag. This is a set of techniques and proceedures that he has found 
to work in solving other linguistic problems, and which are likely to work kin the 
current linguistic problems of the workshop. The translator may or may not be 
familiar with some of the toolbag items. 

(ii) cross linguistic experience. Because of previous experience with language, the 
consultant should have developed a feel for what a good solution is and what 
might be lacking in a ‘not so good solution.” 

(iii) theoretical knowledge. The consultant may have control of theoreticalmaterials 
in the course of his previous studies and reading that are useful to the solution of 
the propblem in hand. 


3.4 Responsibilities. 


What are the responsibilities of the different participants in a workshop. Several things 
need to be made clear at the outset. 


The first is that the translator, the language helper and the consultant form a team for 
getting the job done. Each one has an important part to play, and together they can get the 
job done and done well, whereas without the team the job might not get done, or at least 
not done as well. 
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Certainly the consultant cannot write the paper, and he should not try to do so. He simply 
does not know the data. The translator, even if he is very competent in many areas, can 
certainly profit from the theoretical input and cross linguistic experience of the consultant. 
Just to have someone look at things from a different standpoint is usually very helpful. 
And in many cases, the extra input from the language helper is indispensable in working 
towards a meaningful and well motivated solution-a solution which would exhibit many 
gaps, and therefore be so much the poorer were he not there. Thus each member of the 
team has a vital contribution; noone’s contribution should be or need be devalued in any 
way. 


In some happy instances, the translator will have a good theoretical knwoedge of his own. 
If so, so much the better. But no translator should feel either inadequate or guilty if he 
happens to lack in theoretical knowledge. Many translators have such heavy claims on 
their time that it would be unreasonable to expect them to have theoretical knowledge as 
well. 


On the other hand, this does not mean in any sense that translators are not intellectually 
capable of handling theoretical material. In fact, a translator with good speaking mastery 
of the language will often find that he has developed a linguistic intuition which will 
make many of the propositions of linguistic theory feel relatively straaight forward and 
common sense. 


The consultant should be looked upon as a facilitator, a helper, an enabler. But he is 
neither a policeman nor a slave driver. The consultant is not a worker of miracles either! 
He cannot produce something out of nothing--the data and the speaking knwoedger have 
got to be there, But given these, then a good consultant can get you a long way towards 
solving many problems. 


The consultant should be able to give direction at various points in the project. 


Consistency and logical checks on the analysis are things that a copnsultant should 
supply, althouhg the more of this that can be done by the translator or his branch 
colleagues, the better. (Most of us, when we write up a solution, are liable to leave 
something out, or to say something back to front. We need someone else to point these 
things out to us or better still to rework these point with us. Then our solution will be a 
much better solution. It is not demeaning to have someone do this with us. In regular 
scientific research, in fact, this goes on all the time. 
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The consultant can help to make problem solving relatively painless but he cannot take all 
the pain out of it. Creative learning is a growth experience, and all growth can at times be 
painful. It may involve struggle and it may involve letting go of some long cherished but 
unhelpful ideas. 


The consultant may even suggest routes that the translator hadn’t thought of. New routes 
are unfamiliar and therefore uncomfortable, even threatening. They can be thrilling but 
scary. Or at times, just plain exhausting and discouraging. (I thought I'd finished it all!) 


3.5 Community 
It is because of these things that we need to develop a sense of community. We need to 


(i) Cooperate with each other. A genuine family feeling is most important. All of us 
need to feel we are in this together. 

(ii) Encourage each other, to help people who are discouraged. All of us get 
discouraged at times. And even the ones who outwardly may look the most 
successful need encouragement. We need to support each other in weakness and 
discouragement. Let us ask ourselves all the time what we can do to support each 
other? Remember that geese flying in V formation fly 70% farther. Is it any 
different with humans? 

(iii) Be sensitive, do not put people down. 

(iv) Share linguistic (and other) knowledge and skills freely with each other. In 
particular we need to learn to be abie to discuss specific linguistic problems with 
each other. Let us remember that linguistic research involves changes and taking 
risks.. And that people are open to changes when they are safe and where they 
are safe, Moreover, we are willing to take risks when we feel safe ina 
community. 

(v) Accept correction and advice graciously, without feeling threatened and without 
reacting negatively to the advice (so that we refuse to accept or to address a 
probiem.) Problems that are not addressed do not get solved. 


One thing we need to do in a workshop is discuss each other’s work. Give good ideas if 
you can. But even if you can’t, be a sounding board. Being a good listener is 
tremendously helpful. (for one thing if someone is explaining his work and someone else 
is listening to him seriously, the speaker has to make an effort to make his explanation 
clear and coherent. The very effort that he makes while doing this may get him over the 
hump towards a solution, or at least towards some valuable insights.) 
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The community spirit can be joyful or grudging. It can be positive and forward looking, or 
negative, complaining and hopeless. Most of this depends on us. 


The beginning of a workshop can be a difficult time for some people. There will be people 
who come to the workshop with problems of self doubt. What if I don’t get the problem 
out? We are here to translate a message of victory, but we might feel anything but 
victorious. This can cause ambivalence and self doubt. (If ] don’t get the problem out? I 
won’t have the victory.) 


Take heed of the following quotes from famous men: 


The man behind the gun matters much more than the gun itself. 
(Field Marshall Montgomery in a military context.) 


Moral is to physical as three is to one. 


(Napoleon) 
4. Kinds of people 


There are many different kinds of people that we will have to deal with. Knowing what 
kind of person you are dealing with will help you to appreciate them and respect them. It 
will also help the interpersonal relationship between you, and also the working 
relationship. But don’t try to thoughtlessly put people into “categories.” Realise that 
people are different. 


Some of the ways in which people can be different are: 


decisive versus indecisive 
extroverts versus introverts 
exaggerators versus understaters 


fast versus slow 

brilliant versus ordinary 

intuitive versus logical 

gut feeler versus precise verbaliser 


global thinker versus serial thinker 
big gob thinker versus meticulous detailer 
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comfortable ahead of the pack, versus comfortable with the pack, versus 
comfortable behind the pack 


leader versus follower 
independent versus dependent 
risk taker versus play safer 
loner versus team person 


5. The time resource. 


Time is clearly an important resource in a workshop, because we need time to get things 
done. Time is very much at a premium in a workshop; there never seems to be enough 
time. Wise use of time definitely pays. But let us hasten to add that wise use of time does 
not mean that we have to eat, drink, and breathe linguistics every waking hour and dream 
about it when we sleep. Rather, it means that we achieve the goal of a good analysis 
without being under excessive time pressures and that we stay human in the process. 


5.1 Planning and goals. 


Good efficient use of time during a workshop entails having realistic goals and working 
steadily towards them. By working towards realistic goals we feel a sense of progress, 
have a sense of direction and consequently we use our time more productively. Much 
more is achieved in a given stretch of time when we feel encouraged and moving towards 
a goal, than when we feel discouraged, or when we feel we have lost our sense of 
direction and are just spinning our wheels. At such times sadly. even much effort may 
produce little result. 


We need to have both long term goals and short term goals. The long term goal of a three 
month workshop is to solve a meaningful language problem and have it written up so that 
the solution can both stand the scrutiny of the linguistic world and be available to our 
colleagues. But that ultimate long term goal is too remote and too vague for most people. 
We need to split it up into short term goals, each such short term goal to be accomplished 
within a determined time span. 


It is very important not to be late on reaching our target dates for the short term 
intermediate goals. If each intermediate goal is reached on schedule, then the final goal 
will be reached without undue pressure and frustration. But each time an intermediate 
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goal is delayed in its accomplishment, there is pressure put on you in achieving all the 
subsequent goals. And one must face the fact that all the subsequent goals have to be 
reached if we are to reach the final goal. It is inevitable that delay in reach an intermediate 
goal will result in tension and frustration in the later stages of a workshop. It is really 
immature and unrealistic to expect anything else. 


The way round it is to limit the scope of your problem, if you feel that you are losing out 
on making the target date on one of the intermediate goals. It is the only sensible thing to 
do. 


When you plan your time in the workshop, it is imperative to include ‘hidden agendas’ as 
part of the planning. There is no doubt that they take time, and the time that is taken is 
clearly not available for work on the language. Both the consultant and the consultee need 
to know at the beginning of the workshop about all such hidden agendas. Otherwise 
realistic planning is impossible. 


5.2 Time robbers in our everyday work. 


Since time is at such a premium, we need to guard against its loss. Valuable time can be 
lost because of attitudes or because of habits. If we know what these are we can take 
constructive steps to guard against them. And by doing so we save valuable time so that 
we can reach our goals with less effort and less stress. 


5.3 Inefficiency. 


Work that is poorly done, or too hastily done, or carelessly done or left incomplete will 
need redoing. Ultimately, the redoing takes a lot of time, and if you don’t redo it, you 
can’t use what has been done and the time taken to do the original was completely 
wasted. 


A good moral is ‘Never do twice what you need only do once.’. 


On the other hand, balance this against perfectionism. The work need to be done well 
enough to be useful, but to perfect it to the last detail may be quite unnecessary and 
wasteful of time. 


5.4 Indecision 


This usually results from a fear of failure. Let’s not be inordinately afraid of the 
consequences of our decisions. Indecision means that something which should have been 
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decided now and worked on gets put off and so it has to be picked up again later and 
decided on then. Much of the intervening time can be wasted. Also other things that 
depended on that decision get held up as well, and these too have to be dealt with later. 
This can lead to a situation where the time pressures become extremely high. 


In a workshop you may find it helpful to talk over certain decisions on your analysis 
before you do the final deciding, But after you have talked things over. make a decision 
and write something down. Then go on to the next thing. Too much indecision can get 
you so confused that you are unable to see the way ahead and the whole program just 
grinds to a halt. 


In a linguistic workshop situation, one crucial point at which a decision must be reached 
without undue delay, is when to start writing the first draft. In a well planned workshop 
program the first draft needs to be completed by the halfway pint of the workshop time 
scale at the very latest. One must take one’s courage in both hands, commit oneself and 
write, even though things look so full of holes and incomplete. In fact, it is through 
writing that the holes will be dealt with, there isn’t any other way. Another crucial point 
in the program is when to finally step analysis and finish off the paper. It is invariably the 
delay and vacillation in this decision that forces the linguist into impossible pressure 
situations in the last week or so. 


And what sorts of things do you do to avoid having to get down to it? Cut finger nails? 
Make coffee? Clean up a desk? Teach your language helper to build an outhouse? These 
things are not necessarily bad in themselves. But take care lest they hold you up for days. 


5.5 Overconcern with efficiency, confusing the end and the means. 


Efficiency must be put in its place. Efficient means can help you do your jab more rapidly 
and effectively. But if efficiency becomes an end in itself, it will divert you from your 
main purpose. You will perfect the means, but you will not achieve your objective, which 
is a good language analysis. At this point the means defeats you rather than helps you. As 
an instance, a good filing system definitely facilitates analysis, but if you spend nearly all 
your time making a perfect filing system, you won’t get your analysis done. The same 
holds for computer programs. 


5.6 Staleness. 


When you are stale, you do less and less work from day to day. It results usually from 
either exhaustion or from a loss of direction. 
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So sometimes the remedy is rest. At other times, you need to regain a sense of direction 
by taking stock of what you have done and what your goals are. In this last respect some 
find it helpful to write out a list of things that need doing in order to reach their goal, and 
then checking off things one by one as they get done. 


5.7 Interruptions 


Some interruptions are clearly beyond our control. But if there are interruptions that are 
within our control, we may be able to save time by planning to either have someone else 
deal with them, or perhaps dealing with them ourselves in one block of time. 


5.8 Lost articles 


Lost articles can consume a lot of time and worse still a lot of emotional energy. Some of 
the things that we can lose include data, papers, linguistic articles, and also equipment 
such as pens, pencils, scissors, erasers, etc. 


Papers can be dealt with by numbering pages and having a ring binder file or some 
functional equivalent. Beware of too many loose unclassified pages. 


Try to have a definite place for things like staplers, scissors, rulers and erasers so that you 
know exactly where they are when you want them. 


Amongst articles which can be lost, we must include computer disks and computer files. 
Have some weil motivated way of storing your floppy disks, and some way of knowing 
where all your files are. It is hopeless to work hard on a file and then not know where it is. 
And make sure every file you have worked on is well and truly backed up. 


6. Essential features of workshop 
research learning. 


A workshop is a time of learning and creative growth. But a workshop is quite different 
from a high school course or even an undergraduate college course. If we are to get the 
best out of a workshop, we need to understand the differences, and put them into practice. 
We need to work in the spirit of a workshop and not in the spirit of an undergraduate 
course. 


Ivan Lowe 


1. Ina workshop, there is no set syllabus, You yourself determine the syllabus, you 
choose what you do. 
2. Ina workshop, learning is active, not passive. Hence the following points: 
(i) You don’t just absorb knowledge, you must apply the theory to real data 
from the real world. 

(ii) You don’t just accept someone else’s theory, you see if it fits real 
language data. You may even have to modify the theory. 

(iii) You don’t necessarily get it right first time, in fact you may have to get it 
wrong before you can get it right. You need to continually check and 
modify and correct until you finish up with an analysis that is consistent 
and covers all the data. 

This also means that 

(iv) It’s OK to make mistakes, that’s part of learning. 

(v) It’s OK to be confused, that’s also a legitimate stage of the learning 
process. But we need to work ourselves out of the confusion and into 
clarity. Getting a mess organised is an essential step towards the final 
solution. 

(vi) We expect a certain amount of struggle and frustration as we leam 
because we are working in new territory. We won’t get it right first time 
round, but we will with successive trial and error. 


3. Good research is usually a cooperative effort, with each member of a team 
making his contribution. Thus team work is not only OK, it is in fact definitely 
desirable, We should get away from the idea that we must do it all by ourselves. 
None of us are free from blind spots. 

4. The consultant is there as a facilitator, to guide you, to interact with you, and to 
work with you towards a right solution. He is not there to give you the right 
answer, nor is he there to teil you that your answer is wrong. He has not scored a 
point off you if he shows you that you are wrong, nor have you scored a point off 
him if you show him he is wrong. The project is not a competition with the 
consultant pitted against the consultee; it is a cooperative effort to find a solution 
to a problem in the real world. 

5. You have succeeded when you have a solution that applies consistently to an 
extensive body of data, that has been tested carefully against all counterexamples, 
and that you can express clearly in writing and explain simply to someone else. 

6. Wording and expression is an indispensable part of a good analysis. Being able to 
describe clearly what you have found out will give you a better understanding. To 
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write out an analysis clearly is quite a difficult exercise in describing abstract 
objects and their relationships (and should not be regarded as going back to high 
school.) This again is an area where the consultant should supply orientation and 
help, although the writing itself needs to be done by the translator. 

Finally, how does understanding come? By thinking about it (i.e. the problem) all 
the time. (This is Sir Isaac Newton’s answer.) For language problems, this means 
lots of interaction with lots of data. Specifically, it means trying out solutions, 
reshuffling and reorganising data, verifying and improving our solutions, 
incorporating new data into our solutions, looking at counterexamples, trying to 
express our solutions in words. 


Note especially that your final write up should rever be done under conditions of intense 
pressure. If you do, too much gets left out, too much material that should be corrected or 
improved gets pushed in because there is no time to do anything else. In order to avoid 
such a situation it is important to meet your deadlines on ali intermediate goals. 


7. 


Type of activity in workshop 


A linguistic workshop will generally involve many different kinds of activity. Here are the 
main ones: 


(Q) 


(i) 


(ili) 


Working with a language helper to gather data, check data, find out meanings of 
words, analyse texts, etc. 

Brainstorming or getting hypotheses to get you started. This is a free for all. 
There should be no redlighting. There are lots of bright ideas, some of which will 
be confused, some wrong, but some will get you started. There will be lots of 
discussion. 

Fitting hypotheses to data. The hypotheses that you get from the brainstorming 
have to be checked against the data. (The unchecked hypotheses do not of 
themselves make a solution.) The checking involves precise charting and 
thinking. Some hypotheses will be confirmed by the data. Others will be rejected. 
Data will arise which is not covered by the existing hypotheses, and either new 
hypotheses will be needed or perhaps some of the old ones could be modified to 
fit the data. (More brainstorming may be needed.) 
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(iv) Writing and making things precise. Here we try to describe in our own words 
what the language is doing, and what the relationships are between the various 
bits of data. This is where the real struggle to understand is. 

(v) Reading the relevant bibliography, and finding out how what we are doing 
relates to the work of others. 

(vi) Checking our logic to see whether we have presented our argument consistently 
and logically. 

(vii) Writing up bits and pieces like footnotes, references, appendices, introductions, 
conclusions. Getting titles and subtitles right. Mechanical things like checking 
numbering, spelling, etc. 

(viii) Physical production such as typing, or keyboarding, printing. 


8. Changes of pace. 


In a jong workshop, it is very important to have changes of pace. No one can work at 
maximum pressure the whole time. What’s more, even if you could it would not be the 
most effective way of working. 


We all need to have 


(i) times of intense activity-intense discussion, intense charting and analysis, 
concentrated writing and keyboarding, 

(ii) times for reflection--for thinking through what you have done and getting things 
into perspective and getting insights into what is really going on. These times are 
very important, schedule them into your overall program. 

(iii) times for relaxation so that you can catch your breath and let your subconscious 
take over, and organise things in your mind. It is amazing how beneficial this is, 
if you give yourself a fair chance. 


Arrange your program so that you will have adequate amounts of each kind of activity. 
Intensive activity alone will not produce a good paper. No one can keep up an intense 
pace indefinite; the quality of your work will inevitably go down. 


Reflection is needed. But remember that in your times of reflection, you need to have 
something to reflect on; that is to say, you should have done some intensive work in the 
period before. If you have already worked hard on some preliminary analysis, the 
reflection time will turn out to your advantage and you will get things into perspective. 
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9. Possible frustrations in workshops. 


The following kinds of frustrations can be present in workshops. If we recognise them 
from the outset, we can take steps to minimise the negative effects that they may have. 
Wecan also work together to overcome them. They are not all inevitable. 


9.1 Confusion. 


A certain amount of confusion is inevitable in learning something difficult, but we can 
help ourselves in this respect by good organisation, and good bookkeeping. (e.g number 
your pages, file your papers, take good care of your computer files, etc.) We can also help 
each other by sympathetic discussion with the one who is confused. Confusion at the 
beginning of workshop isn’t bad at all, but we should take steps to see that it will begin to 
decrease at some point so that it has gone by the end. Remember that any real learning 
involves a certain amount of struggle and frustration. However, too much of it is 
destructive. 


9.2 Loss of a sense of direction. 


In other words, no knowing where you are or where you are going. This may look similar 
to 1. However, I mean it to be specific. One could restate this more precisely as ‘not 
knowing what the goal is any more.’ We need to keep our goals, both the final goal and 
the intermediate steps clear in our minds. There are times when we need to help each 
other in this. 


9.3 Discouragement 


Discouragement probably eats up more time and energy than anything eise in a workshop. 
What do you do when each day you do a bit less than you did the day before? Don’t feel 
guilty about it. But don’t let it persist either. Recognise it as a common ailment. Get help. 
Talk to sameone. Pray with someone. 


9.4 Midnight rat races 


Midnight rat races in the last two weeks of the workshop are not inevitable. The reasons 
for them are probably one of the following: either 


(i) the project was too ambitious and needs to be narrowed in scope, or 
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(ii) the intermediate deadlines were overshot by a long way, or 

(iii) the participant came to the workshop with a far too insufficient amount of data, 
and so much time had to be spent on data gathering that there was too little time 
to achieve the main objectives of the workshop. 


It is very regrettable when this happens (and it happens all too often.) Because if you do 
all your discovery in the last week, you are too tired to profit by it. The human mind is 
marvellous at organising things if you give it data and a chance to relax. But it must have 
both. 


Such rat races can be avoided if we plan carefully and deliberately. We need to choose a 
project that is no unrealistically difficult, and we need to carefully avoid both indecision 
and perfectionism. 


9.5  Overtiredness 


Note that symptoms of confusion, loss of sense of direction, and discouragement may 
sometimes be the result of being simply overtired. So beware of this, both in yourself and 
in your colleagues. 


10. Planning and scheduling in a workshop. 


10.1 introduction. 


There are good workshops and bad workshops. Good workshops don’t just happen, they 
are the ones that have been wisely planned. Bad workshops also don’t just happen, they 
are the ones that no one has bothered to plan properly. The price of such neglect is high. 
So let us plan well 


Planning includes: 
(i) preparation of the personnel, 
(ii) arranging a suitable venue 
(iii) arranging the timing 
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10.2 


Preparation of personnel 


Intending participants should be advised of the opportunity of coming to a workshop well 
beforehand. A year ahead is about right because there are various preparations that have 
to be made. People who come badly prepared, or who just ‘turn up’ without warning, do 
not stand to profit much from a workshop. 


The preparation of an individual for a workshop includes 


(0) 


10.3 
© 


making sure that he has adequate speaking mastery of the language. People who 
do not have adequate speaking knowledge of a language are unlikely to benefit 
much from a workshop, unless they are there to work on very elementary things 
like the basic phonology. 

arranging for a good language helper to be present (see the section on the 
contribution of a language helper to the workshop program.) 

gathering and preparing an adequate volume of data. (For instance, for a 
discourse workshop, there needs to be an absolute minimum of 50 pages of text, 
which has been properly glossed and gone through with the language helper 
before the beginning of the workshop. The translator should not spend the first 
week or so of the workshop gathering the text, nor should he spend that time 
glossing it. That should have been done before the workshop begins. If he needs 
to learn software like SHOEBOX in order to process his text, this also should be 
done before the workshop. The 50 pages should be taken as the absolute 
minimum, 100 pages would be far better. Less than 50 pages is quite inadequate.) 


Arranging a suitable venue 


The venue should be one that 


í) 


(i) 


has reasonable facilities for study, with enough basic furniture, and be reasonably 
free from noise. The study facilities should be such that people can do their work 
without disturbing each other. (For instance people should be able to play tape 
recordings or discuss problems of their analysis with each other without 
disturbing other participants who want to read or work silently on their language) 
be reasonably located so that participants do not have to travel long distances 
from their residences to the work venue. This is important because if the travel 
distances are too large, people will tend to stay away from the venue and most of 
the interactional advantages of the workshop will be lost. In particular, some 
people will inevitably stew away at an inadequate analysis without seeking help 
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and by the time help gets to them it is too late to be useful. This happens all too 
often. It is a very serious problem and I cannot emphasise its seriousness too 
much. 

(iii) there should be reasonable library facilities. The use of a photocopier is also 
extremely desirable. 


10.4 Timing of a workshop. 


When should a workshop be held? The timing should take into account the following 
factors: 


(i) the participants’ furlough plans 
(ii) the village work and activity cycles so that suitable language helpers can be 
available for the workshop 
(iii) availability of the visiting consultant. 


10.5 The overall workshop program and the daily schedule 


I deal with both what happens over the total time span of the workshop, and also with the 
daily schedule, i.e. what happens from hour to hour during each working day. 


10.5.1 The overall program 


A good linguistic workshop that solves significant problems and gets them properly 
written up will take three months. To define a worthwhile problem, gather adequate data 
for it, process that data, work through an analysis, check it properly and write it up will 
mean working hard for all of three months. The vast majority of people cannot work any 
faster, and it is unreasonable and unrealistic to expect them to do so. Most of the people 
who say it should take less time have had no first hand experience of what is involved in a 
workshop. 


I divide the three months (roughly twelve weeks) as follows 


(i) the first five or six weeks lead up to the first draft 
{ii} the next four weeks are spent on improving the analysis 
(iii) the last two to three weeks are spent on finishing off 


Participants should be ready top start work on day one of the workshop, because on that 
day the orientation will be given that sets the tone for the whole workshop. No one should 
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be allowed to drift in late into the workshop, starting after the program has already 
started. 


Ina three months’ workshop in a tropical climate, it is imperative to schedule breaks so 
that people do not get overtired. It is very counterproductive to run a workshop with 
exhausted people. 


I recommend a long weekend break approximately once a month. My ideal is to have 
breaks after weeks 5 and 9. One starts (hopefully) reasonably fresh and after five weeks 
one should have reached first draft time. Then is a good time to get away from it all. Then 
after the second break at the end of week 9, there are only 3 weeks left to go and one can 
really pitch in and finish well. Each break should be at least three days long (Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday) or preferably four days (Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday.). People 
need to both catch up on their chores, have family time, and relax a bit. There is a good 
case for having an group outing of some sort. Everybody should make a concerted effort 
to do no linguistic work of any sort. 


In planning the total program of the workshop, one should beware of public holidays 
when it is unacceptable for people to work. These should be planned on. 


The workshop should finish terminally on the day and at the time it was scheduled to 
finish. People should hand in their papers at or before this end point-there should be no 
exceptions requested or allowed. No one has any time to finish a paper after the end of a 
workshop, least of all the well intentioned people who made the rosy promises. 


10.5.2 The daily schedule 


The day should br broken up into consultation periods of about an hour and a half each, 
with a short rest break between each one. (One and a half hours is about right for such a 
consultation session--one hour is too pressured and rushed, and anything much over one 
and a half hours is too long because one’s attention tends to wonder and one loses focus.) 


Lectures are good when there are things to say that everyone in the workshop needs to 
hear. Such occasions include 


(i) general orientation as to workshop goals and planning 

(ii) information on linguistic procedures (e.g. charting) 
(iii) theory that everyone needs to know in order to make progress on their projects 
(iv) presentation of work by the participants. 
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The first three of these are best done in corporate lectures because otherwise the 
consultant will need to repeat the same information several times to various participants 
and this is wasteful of consultant time and energy. But one should remember that the 
primary objective of a workshop is to get language problems solved. It is definitely not to 
attend a series of lectures. 


I personally strongly favour a lecture time which is not in the morning. This is possible if 
there is air conditioning. The relatively cool morning hours are by far the best for 
language analysis and discovery which take a lot more concentration and energy than 
listening to or giving a lecture. 


Also in a tropical climate, especially if there is no air conditioning, it pays to start your 
schedule early in the day before the heat catches up on you and enervates you. Also in a 
tropical climate one should not count on doing creative language work in the evenings. 
People are generally too tired. 


11. Some suggestions for further 
improvements 


1. Find out which are the participants that want independence and which are the 
ones that do zot. Also find out early, who are the ones who have been thinking 
about their languages and about linguistics constantly, and those who have not 
done any linguistics for the last five years. Act accordingly. 

2. Have people paired off into ‘talking partner groups’ of two. Then after I have 
consulted with a person, that person must meet with his talking partner before he 
consults with me again. I tried this out at one workshop and it was very 
successful. Various people said that it took away from them the fear of discussing 
linguistics. It seems to me however that it is only possible to put this into practice 
in a situation where various people have roughly common interests. 

3. Have facilitator learning groups. These meet regularly. The consultant attends 
only by invitation. The chairman of each group reports to the consultant before 
each meeting and debriefs him after each meeting. (1 also tried this out once but 
with very limited success. People did not seem to know what they were doing, 
and it was a case of the blind leading the blind.) 
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4. Have something at the beginning of a workshop so that people can appreciate 
each other’s strengths and value. Also have some activities at the beginning of 
the workshop that lead to community building. Make people feel needed. 


Principles for Intercultural Community Work 


Andrew Gallman and Larry Yost 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 
March, 1982 


Principle 1: Start where the people are. 


To “start where the people are” means there is an understanding of the things in which 
they are already interested, the interests, ideology (and perceived needs of the people). If 
the agent of change starts facilitating change on the basis of his [We have used the 
pronouns his, he to refer to a person irrespective of sex.] perception of the people’s needs 
and interests, the change may not occur or it may create a greater problem than it solves 
from the perspective of the people. Thus resources are wasted; the agent of change may 
have alienated himself from the community; and the community may be worse off than 
before the change was introduced. 


In applying this principle, it is crucial that we don’t assume we know the things in which 
the people are interested. We may observe that a village does not have any latrines and 
feel this is certainly something in which they would be interested. But when the project is 
complete, we find the people do not use them at all (or only use them when we are there). 
It was not something they were interested in having. 


When Andy Gallman went to work among the Kalinga people in southeast Mindanao. 
Philippines, he immediately noticed the difficulty the Kalagans had in getting water. As 
he discussed this with the people, they agreed that a lack of water was a hardship and 
expressed an interest in having a well. As soon as he could, Andy started a well-digging 
project. The community was supposed to help but only two men came to work. As time 
passed, Andy began to listen to what the people discussed when they talked with each 
other. The number one concern seemed to be getting proper title to their land. When he 
began to show an interest in that, many people were ready and willing to work on the land 
title issue with Andy. 


Principle 2: Introduce new ideas only after relationships and confidence have been established and 
show how these new ideas contribute to the solving of problems the group already has. (Green 
1976) 


It takes a long time to establish good solid trust bonds with the people and we must take 
risks all along the way to establish these bonds. But if the people in the community know 
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you and know you are trustworthy in small matters, they will be much more likely to trust 
you when you introduce a new idea. 


Barry Irwin describes an experience he observed in Papua New Guinea. “The agricultural 
Department of Papua New Guinea decided to introduce the growing of a variety of daisy 
from which pyrethrins could be extracted. Pyrethrins is the ‘knock down’ chemical in 
most fly sprays. After impressing on the people the economic gains from growing the 
daisies and planting three crops in the village, the agricultural officer left. the flowers 
grew and it was found that 1,300 flowers produced thirty-five cents income. The story 
about the toxic value in flowers got around and developed into a story that the flowers 
caused infertility. The result was that the flower beds were destroyed and the agricultural 
officer discredited. The new ideas did not solve any local problem.” 


Principle 3: Keep the program simple and uncomplicated, with only one or two major thrusts at a 
time. (Green 1976) 


It is usually difficult to bring about group or community action on simple, well defined 
issues. On complicated issues it is much more difficult and may be impossible. Most 
people can effectively assimilate only a limited number of new skiils, attitudes or 
information bits at one time. To overload a person with changes may discourage or 
frustrate him and cause him to reject all or part of the change(s). 


This principle was closely followed in the Manobo, Philippines, medical training 
program. The doctor had a list of several major health problems in the area. In his lessons 
he would only cover one problem at a time with a lot of repetition. It was presented very 
simply with diagrams and pictures where possible. Then this same lesson was reviewed 
after two days by the translation team. The training was effective in that the trainees could 
use and apply the information and skills they earned in dealing with health problems in 
the community. 


Principle 4: Involve as many community people as possible in all activities from the start. Do not 
plan to do it yourself first, then turn it over to the people later because they may refuse to become 
involved or take it over. 


If people in a community are involved in all phases of an activity and especially are 
making the decisions concerning the activity, the activity is theirs. They have invested 
their time, talents and other resources and thus have ownership of the activity. Therefore 
they are responsible for its outcome. If, however, an outside change agent takes control 
(makes major decisions) of the activity at any point, the activity becomes the change 
agent’s and he is responsible for its outcome. In this situation the community people can 
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continue to be partially involved, disassociate themselves from the activity or in some 
situations fight against the activity. 


In the SIL context, if the language team totally controls the language program in the 
community then the program is the team’s This means the community has no owner ship 
and thus no commitment or responsibility to or for the program. More specifically, if the 
language team translates a book and gives it to the community, the community people can 
take it and use it or ignore it. If the community people do the translation or do more and 
more of it as they are prepared to do so, they have invested time and effort; therefore, they 
have all or at least partial responsibility for it. It is likely they will be motivated and feel 
responsibility for using it and seeing that others use it also. (This basic concept has been 
proven true many times in SIL history.) 


In the SIL context it will not be possible for persons in the village to know the technical 
skills of linguistics and translation from the start. However, they do not have to know 
these to be meaningfully involved in the program. House building, locating language 
helpers, language learning, and many decisions in the linguistics and translation processes 
can involve the community people. This very likely will take more time initially; but if the 
goal is for people to read, write and understand materials they have produced as well as 
translated materials, then the extra time spent in community involvement will probably 
not be wasted but instead make a significant contribution toward this goal. 


Principle 5: Conduct training in the village or as close to home as possible rather than bringing 
persons out of their home communities for long periods of time. (Yost 1977) 


When a person it taken out or goes out of his home area for long periods of time for 
training, he comes back home a changed person. He may have gone through such a great 
change that the people in his community may reject him and/or his new ideas. Or he may 
reject the community people as being backward. A long period of time for one group or 
person may not be for another. For example, a person from community X may go to a 
foreign country for two or three years of graduate work with limited difficulty going back 
into his home community or country to live and work whereas a person from community 
Y may go out to a training program in a nearby town for a week and have severe problems 
coming back into the community. The principle is valid in both situations but must be 
applied differently. 


In many of the countries where SIL works we have found that it is difficult to bring 
people who are not used to traveling and change of diets out of their communities to our 
centers or other locations for training programs. Some trainees become discouraged and 
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bored if they are not occupied most of the time. They miss their families and friends and 
become moody. Also moral problems sometimes develop. 


In the Manobo health project, the medical class was held in the village, Mambago, in the 
language of the people. The doctor in charge flew out to this village every week and 
worked through the translators for each class. The lectures were translated into Manobo 
by the translators. Thus the problems identified in the above paragraphs did not occur. 


It is recognized that at times it is desirable for people to be exposed to new situations and 
things as a part of their awareness expansion. Potential costs and benefits need to be 
weighed when such action is being considered. 


Principle 6: Train in locally acceptable facilities and formats, using locally acceptable 
methodologies. (Yost 1978) 


Training facilities, formats, and methods can encourage or inhibit learning. If a facility, 
format, or method is culturally unacceptable, a training program will at best have limited 
success. If at times, it is necessary to train in non-traditional ways, first helping the people 
understand the need for the change may increase the possibility of success. 


Road building and road preservation in some parts of Papua New Guinea was originally 
in the hands of the local village people. The government supplied picks and shovels. The 
people literally dug the roads out of the mountains. Village elders decided that each 
family would be responsible for the upkeep of a section of the road. This worked 
extremely well for a number of years. Then the government decided to introduce road 
building machinery. The people abdicated their responsibility and left it to the bulldozers 
which invariably broke down and were too expensive to repair. Consequently the roads 
deteriorated beyond repair. The people never again accepted responsibility for the roads. 


Principle 7: Train trainers who can train others. it is the only way to multiply your own efforts. 
“Give a man a fish and you are helping him a little for a very short while; teach him the act of fishing 
and he can help himself for life; and if he teaches other, many are helped.” (Green 1976) 


Training to train is a process that must go on constantly if skills, attitudes and knowledge 
are to be passed on from generation to generation and culture to culture and if new skills, 
information and attitudes are to be transferred within and across cultures over time. Since 
intercultural community workers are a “scarce” resource, it is wise to train others to train 
so that the resource is most effectively utilized. Also, if a change agent toes into a 
community to do the work rather than training others to do the work he is depriving the 
community of important learning that could be crucial in the future. In some countries 
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expatriate workers are not granted visas to work unless they agree to train nationals. The 
value of this principle is recognized by these governments. 


A good example of the application of this principle is in the life and ministry of Jesus. For 
three years He worked with the twelve apostles and then left them in charge to train 
others who trained other, who trained others, etc. 


Bob Walker saw this analogy in the parable of the leaven in Matthew 13:33 of the Bible. 
“Trained trainers, who can take over the role of agents of change from outsiders, become 
like yeast in bread dough, in that they naturally and effectively create change which 
benefits the community. I would compare Community Development solely in the hand of 
the outsiders who initiated it to trying to make bread rise by using a bicycle pump. Yeast 
will naturally reproduce itself, whereas other means may be temporarily successful.” 


Principle 8: Identify and involve local leadership, both existing and emerging. To have indigenous 

institutions, It is necessary to have local leadership. The identification, encouragement and training 
of local leadership is a central feature of Community Development since the ultimate responsibility 

for continuing development rests with the local citizen. (Yost 1979) 


Local leaders have the responsibility for ongoing activities in a community. They 
represent and understand the people, culture, and probably are aware of community 
needs. In many cases they will be the persons who request help from an outside change 
agent or authorize him to work in the community. Working with local leadership is 
usually essential if one is to provide effective help. If the leadership is ignored, probably 
conflict and failure will result. 


Barry Irwin found an example of this in Jethro’s advice to Moses. Moses was handling all 
the judgements himself both major and minor. Jethro advised Moses; “You should choose 
some capable men and appoint them as leaders of the people: leaders of thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens . . . Let them serve as judges for the people on a permanent 
basis . . . They must be God-fearing men who can be trusted and who cannot be bribed.” 
Exodus 18. 


In traditional societies that are experiencing rapid change, this identification of local 
leadership may be quite difficult. Fran Popovich who has worked with such a community 
in Brazil shared the following: 


“In a simple society, social groupings are likely to be kinship-based and egalitarian. Tribal 
or clan elders may be the most influential men and the basic kin group loyalties provide a 
loosely-structured unity. In a society that is experiencing accelerated culture change due 
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to the encroachment of the dominating national culture, however, the traditional methods 
of solving problems may seem no longer relevant. Traditional methods of warfare, 
alliances, and evasions simply will not work with an expansionist society and its 
technology. Then the small ethnic group must look for another type of leadership outside 
of its cultural pattern. These new ‘leaders’ may be men who have become influential for 
one reason or another in their own bands; they may have little or no influence outside of 
their own kin groups. 


“The ‘emerging leaders’ would seem to be individuals whose prominence is a result of 
the competency ascribed to them by the community. They may have demonstrated 
competence in coping with unprecedented assaults on tribal integrity. The new leader 
may be a traditional leader, but he is more likely to be a younger man whose abilities have 
benefitted -- or promise to benefit — the community. His special ability may be 
bilingualism or the adaptation of an innovation that benefitted the community. Or he may 
enjoy another kind of prestige. 


“The new leaders tend to be more visible than the traditional egalitarian leaders. the 
outside change agent looks for leaders who demonstrate some Western qualities of 
leadership. These new leaders are seen as more progressive, more innovative. Here is the 
logical place to begin to train local leadership, thinks the change agent. 


“The new leaders may be like life guards in a swimming pool. At the moment you feel 
yourself to be drowning, he becomes the most important person in the world to you. 
Several months after your rescue, however, he is no more than a very grateful memory; 
other people are much more important to you. However big he may have loomed on your 
horizon at that crucial moment, he had no lasting place in your life. 


“The new leaders tend to be transient. After the crisis has passed, the traditional form of 
leadership will probably claim the loyalty of the clan again. After all, the only ones that 
can really be counted on are those of ego’s own kin group. 


“When we train leadership it is important to recognize that these leaders we are training 
are probably the more innovative, emerging ones. To gain a community consensus, it may 
be necessary to do a great deal of research to find the untitled, much-less-visible elders 
who may blend in with the landscape. They can put the traditional machinery in motion 
that will make a consensus possible, and without which a development project cannot 
belong to the community.” 
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Principle 9: Cooperate with the local, regional, and national governments. (Yost 1978) 


We must assume (even though it is not true in some cases) that the government is the 
representative of the people and thus probably will be the initial contact for an outside 
change agent. Most governments have programs at the various levels which will be in 
progress before the change agent arrives and will be ongoing after the change agent 
leaves. Ignoring or going against this community institution may mean the change agent 
can not work in the community or it can cause ongoing conflict. There will be situations 
and times when the community and/or change agent goals, methods or ideals may be 
divergent and thus conflict will arise and cooperation is impossible. The outside change 
agent may have to leave if the conflict is too great. 


William Cameron Townsend, founder of SIL, and several other leaders in SIL have 
stressed over and over again the necessity of relating and working with various officials. 
In most of the literacy programs in the Philippines, the literacy workers first contacted the 
government officials in charge of Adult Education in that area to talk with them about 
their plans. On a few occasions they not only found encouragement but also saw how 
their efforts could be multiplied by official endorsement and funding of the program. 
Since that time officials have sought SIL help in training their teachers for working with 
pre-literates. 


Principle 10: Encourage interdependent relationships (among community people and other 
communities) rather than dependent or totally independent relationships. (Yost 1978) 


The basic components of a community are the people and the relationships among them. 
A group of people with totally independent relationships would be difficult to visualize 
and would probably not really be a community. A community where most relationships 
are dependent would provide a situation for manipulation and oppression by those who 
are in controlling positions and diminished self-worth and lack of dignity on the part of 
the “dependents” or controlled. Interdependent relationships implies mutuality in the 
relationships. In today’s world, interdependent relationships are probably necessary 
because of the interdependency of nations, cities and individuals within communities, and 
because of the strong emphasis on the value of human rights and dignity of all peoples. 
We in SIL subscribe to this value. 


Bob Walker saw a description of this principle in the parable of the sower, Matthew 13:1- 
8 of the Bible. 


“Encouraging interdependent relationships can be seen as preparing good soil in which 
new ideas can take root and flourish. Without mutual support and encouragement among 
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community members, projects are likely to fare as did the seed which fell along the path, 
on rock ground, and among the weeds; they may be met with no understanding, 
indifference, shallow interest, or be eclipsed by other interests. Projects which encourage 
interdependent relationships will be like the seed which fell on good ground.” 
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A Format for Linguistic Argumentation 


Kenneth L. Pike 
Kathmandu: 23 October 1971 


When and why should one use such a format? If you have learned something today or if 
you got stimulus from a consultant session, 


i. Write it down NOW. Within 48 hours it is often beyond recall. 
2. Throwing your notes quickly and crudely into this framework will 
a. let you remember why you reached this conclusion, 
b. allow you to include it as a section of a later article, 
c. explain your various conclusions to someone else, 
d. start on the road to graduate school seminars. 
3. Later, the framework may serve as the nucleus of an article, but DON'T WAIT for 
the "big" use - USE IT NOW, in brief form for crude, rapid early records. [Don't 
worry, the first five times are the hardest. ] 


Note: This is not intended to replace format write-ups of major sections of your 
report (e.g., on independent clause types), but it is intended as an aid along the 
way. 


i. The Problem. 


State the problem in a paragraph of prose, illustrated with data. Conclude the paragraph 
with a one-sentence question which clearly summarizes the problem. 


Alternative statements of the problem often open new doors to a solution and suggest new 
lines of argumentation. If it appears profitable, state the problem in several ways, from 
several points of view, and test their relative value to you by running them through the 
following "machine". If the problem seems tough, this often implies that in the earlier 
stages of research two or three different solutions are still possible, but data and 
argumentation are lacking to force the issue or confirm judgement. Develop each 
hypothesis by means of this format sufficiently to satisfy yourself that you have left no 
booby trap behind 


1. so as to avoid later regret at failing to probe for a better solution and 
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2. so as to prepare you for questioning in public by someone whom you think might 
adopt the other view. 


il. Alternative Hypotheses. 


(Run through the machine one at a time) 


State first the solution which appears most likely to you at this stage of research. Develop 
competing hypotheses in the order of their apparent value. 


ii. Argumentation. 


A.  Plausibility. List and illustrate each reason which you find convincing and in 
favor of the hypothesis you are developing. 
1. Reason and illustration 

2. Reason and illustration 
3. Ete. 

B. Payoff. Say what the payoff value of the hypothesis is. How does it help simplify, 
explain, or generalize solutions needed elsewhere in the grammar? What 
independent motivation can be given for this view? 

C. Cost. What difficulties does this solution lead to.? In what ways does it 
complicate the rest of the grammar? 

D. Residues. What apparently relevant data are not accounted for by the hypothesis 
under consideration? What hypothesis will account for these data? 

E. Counter Hypotheses. Using residue data construct an explicit counterhypothesis 
or two which account for this residue and as much of the data which is covered 
by the original hypothesis as possible. 

F. Argumentation for counter hypothesis. Develop the hypotheses of E. by 
investigating their plausibility, payoff, cost, and residue. Evaluate the counter 
hypotheses with respect to the original hypothesis. 


